ACT III, SCENE i
Sir Peter Teazle's House Enter SIR PETERTEAZLE, SIR OLIVER, and ROWLEY
Sir Pet. Well, then, we will see this fellow first, and have our wine afterwards: - but how is this, Master Rowley? I don't see the jet of your scheme.
Row. Why, sir, this Mr Stanley, whom I was speaking of, is nearly related to them by their mother. He was once a merchant in Dublin, but has been ruined by a series of undeserved misfortunes. He has applied, by letter, since his confinement, both to Mr Surface and Charles: from the former he has received nothing but evasive promises of future service, while Charles has done all that his extravagance has left him power to do; and he is, at this time, endeavouring to raise a sum of money, part of which, in the midst of his own distresses, I know he intends for the service of poor Stanley.
Sir Oliv. Ah! - he is my brother's son.
Sir Pet, Well, but how is Sir Oliver personally to -
Row. Why, sir, I will inform Charles and his brother that Stanley has obtained permission to apply personally to his friends, and, as they have neither of them ever seen him, let Sir Oliver assume his character, and he will have a fair opportunity of judging, at least, of the benevolence of their dispositions: and believe me, sir, you will find in the youngest brother one who, in the midst of folly and dissipation, has still, as our immortal bard expresses it,
a heart to pity, and a hand Open as day, jar melting chanty.
Sir Pet. Pshaw! What signifies his having an open hand or purse either, when he has nothing left to give? Well, Well - make the trial, if you please. But wttare